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settlements assured the reconquest of the Pueblo Indians, afforded a bul- 
wark for Nueva Vizcaya, and, as she claims, marked the real beginnings 
of Texas. 

It must be emphasized that Miss Hughes has produced a study — a 
direct product of Mr. Bolton's workshop. Although the Spanish col- 
onizing agencies afford the warp and the barbarians of the Rio Grande 
Valley the woof, her resulting product exhibits none of the color of the 
Navaho blanket. Rather with an admirably clear touch she has created 
from a mass of confused testimony, a firm, well-woven, yet colorless, 
fabric. Although emphasizing a definite locality and a brief period of 
time, the author gives some indirect glimpses of general colonial pro- 
cedure and missionary effort, with a definiteness in the use of terms that 
is commendable. Her grasp of essential features and skill in subordi- 
nating details will be appreciated by those who read her pages. These, 
we may suggest, will be those who are interested in this early strategic 
frontier center, and in the effort of a fellow-student to trace its develop- 
ment in an adequate manner. 1 

I. J. C. 

The Story of California from the Earliest Days to the Present. By 
Henry K. Norton. Second edition. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
and Company, 1913. 390 p. $1.50) 

This book accomplishes in a worthy manner the task set for himself by 
the author in a seven-line preface: "to bring within the limits of one vol- 
ume the narrative of all the important events which make up the history 
of the State of California." To do this in thirty brief but well-con- 
structed chapters, totalling 373 pages, requires heroic condensation and 
elimination, but the necessity detracts little from the readableness and 
balance of the narrative. 

The material is taken from well-known secondary sources, hence no new 
contribution is made to the written history of the state, save in the discus- 
sions and descriptions of the last four chapters. These bring the story 
uncomfortably close to the present for historical perspective, but make 
the volume unique in California historiography, in that it gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the entire period of the white man 's domination of 
the territory. 

Written in a plain, straightforward manner, unincumbered by foot- 
notes, and intended for popular use, the book is characterized by excel- 
lencies which may best be summarized negatively. 

Condensed as it is, it is not ' ' written down ' ' for children, though every 

1 For a more technical estimate by a fellow worker the interested reader is referred 
to the review by Charles W. Hackett in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 

18:222-224. 
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person in California ten years old and over might well read it with profit 
and pleasure. It contains few extravagant statements, though we might 
question whether " it is an established fact that had it not been for Cali- 
fornia gold the Union must have fallen" at the time of the Civil War 
(p. 266). Neither is the work sicklied o'er with the pale cast of impos- 
sible romance which characterizes the perennial crop of glamored effu- 
sions on California history and allied themes; nor is it marred by the 
customary array of misspelled and improperly accented Spanish words. 

Occasional faults of construction and diction occur, such as "the topo- 
graphy of the state reproduces the climate of every state in the Union, ' ' 
or "the soil . . . will grow anything that the climate of the partic- 
ular district calls for" (p. 333). 

There are numerous errors of a minor character, which might easily 
be removed in a later edition. It is not quite true to say of the early In- 
dians that polygamy was universal in the north. Cermenho is not Car- 
menos, and his vessel was lost at Point Reyes, the crew making the re- 
mainder of the voyage to New Spain in an open boat. It is less than 
adequate to speak of Bucareli as governor of Mexico. Juan Perez was 
not considered "redoubtable" as a navigator by his contemporaries; and 
it was Walter, not William, Colton, who left a name in California news- 
paper history (p. 352). 

Absence of a bibliography is pardonable in a work the avowed purpose 
of which is to save the reader's time ; a list of references for further read- 
ing would have aided in fostering the incentive to study which the book 
must create in all who use it as their introduction to the history of the 
state. 

F. J. Teggart 

Handbook of Alaska; Us Resources, Products, and Attractions. New 

Edition with Prefatory Chapter on Alaska in 1914 and a Map 

Showing Proposed Railway Routes. By Major-General A. W. 

Greely, U. S. A. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914. 

xxxii, 280 p. $2.00) 

This is not, strictly speaking, a new edition of the Handbook of Alaska, 

which first appeared in 1909. The great and radical changes that have 

taken place in the territory within the last five years made it important 

that the work should be brought up to date, but General Greely felt that 

until the vitally important subjects of transportation and of coal deposits 

had been disposed of by Congress it would be inadvisable to attempt a 

general revision of his Handbook. He has therefore adopted the middle 

course of adding a prefatory chapter dealing with all the more important 

changes since 1909, including the change in the form of government (the 

creation of a legislative assembly by act of Congress of August 24, 1912), 



